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M08ES Corr Tyler. Selections from His Letters and Diaries. Made 
and Edited by Jessica Tyler Austin. New York: Doubleday, Page & 
Company, 1911. 

The most celebrated diaries known to literature belong to at least one 
of three kinds — the diary of morbid and vehement emotion, like Marie 
Bashkirtseff's, which fairly palpitates with self - consciousness ; the diary 
of serene and philosophical meditation, like Emerson's, that records the 
writer's most private reflections on the sublimated subjects that interest 
him, without showing that he is under the influence of an abnormal 
degree of self -absorption ; and, finally, the objective diary, like John Eve- 
lyn's, which notes, not what the writer himself has been thinking, but 
what he has seen and heard. 

The flavor of Dr. Tyler's diary smacks distinctly in turn of each of the 
three. It goes very deeply and subtly into the study and analysis of his 
own particular outlook on life; touches upon countless aspects of thought, 
in the highest reaches of the human mind, that have no special relation 
to himself; and, finally, describes, with singular vividness, incidents of 
the writer's travels, details the more interesting events of his daily 
life, and shows the characteristics of the prominent persons with whom he 
is 'associated from time to time. 



Diaby of Gideon Welles, Secretary of the Navy under Lincoln and 
Johnson. With an Introduction by John T. Morse, Jr. Volumes I., 
II., HI. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1911. 

These three handsome volumes, which, though bulky, contain hardly a 
superfluous word, so clear, so vigorous, and precise is Mr. Welles's style, 
form the most valuable contribution of personal impressions which has 
been made to our knowledge of the intimate side of American political 
history since the publication of the diary of John Quincy Adams. It 
is really more important than that profuse but egotistic and somewhat 
exacerbated record, because the times of the Civil War and Reconstruc- 
tion, the two periods which Mr. Welles so minutely describes from per- 
sonal observation, were of far more burning interest than the times in 
which our sixth President played so conspicuous and honorable a part, 
although his career, it is true, was coincident with the second contest 
with Great Britain and with the acrimonious controversy over slavery. 

But the interest of Mr. Welles's diary is not attributable simply to 
the stupendous nature of the prolonged double crisis of the Civil War 
and Reconstruction, to which it is confined. The salt with which it is 
so highly flavored is chiefly due to the very pronounced individuality of 
the writer, to the shrewdness, penetration, and candor of his intelligence, 
and to the fund of information and experience which he possessed. He 
had been a participant in public life for many years before he entered 
the cabinet. Thoroughly versed in the history of his country, he was an 
ardent lover of the Constitution, and a profound student of the influences 
which had led up to its adoption, and of the principles which it embodied. 
A consistent and firm supporter of the rights of the States, he was, at 
the same time, an uncompromising advocate of the inviolable supremacy 
of the central government. 

Sprung from the oldest stock of New England, he had grown up 
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under influences which still reflected the austere but noble qualities of the 
primitive Puritans, a fact that was revealed in his inflexible loyalty to 
his ideals, in his immovable fidelity to his principles, in the rigidity, 
almost harshness, with which he sat in judgment on the men who were 
his associates in public life. He was, indeed, the incarnation of sturdi- 
ness. This quality was illustrated, not only in his attitude toward men, 
but also in his attitude toward events. Not even in 1863, the darkest 
year of the Civil War, did he for one moment lose confidence in the final 
triumph of the Federal arms. "My faith in ultimate success is un- 
shaken," is his simple comment when Pope's defeat threw Washington 
into a state of consternation that closely resembled despair. And he 
retained his perfect balance (not without a touch of scorn, which he was 
too brusque to hide) when Stanton and even Mr. Lincoln were so dis- 
turbed in their expectation of the early arrival of the ironclad 
Merrimac in the Potomac River opposite the Capitol. 

In the midst of the conflicting currents of these tumultuous times, 
when it was so difficult to arrive at dispassionate conclusions, his opinions 
of both men and policies were invariably sound. It was due to his dis- 
criminating insight into character that Farragut, the bravest but most 
modest of naval heroes — the American Nelson, who fairly thirsted for 
battle — was chosen for high command, and thus afforded an opportunity 
to achieve so much for the cause of the Union. It was due to Mr. 
Welles that the Monitor, which proved to be such an obstructive antag- 
onist of the Merrimac, was accepted by the government. It was due to 
his wisely directing hand that, while the Federal armies were meeting 
with so many defeats in the East, and not winning decisive victories in 
the West, the Federal ironclads had closed all the Confederate ports 
and were splitting the disaffected South in two by opening up the great 
highway of the Mississippi. 

But Mr. Welles's practical sagacity was not revealed only in his man- 
agement of the affairs of his department. The clearness and justness 
of his views were never more convincingly illustrated than in the warn- 
ings which he so persistently urged against the Congressional policy of 
Reconstruction and against universal negro suffrage. He was vehemently 
opposed to both measures. He condemned the Acts of Reconstruction 
as repugnant alike to the Constitution and to the suggestions of true 
statesmanship, and referred to them as a "fraud perpetrated by a ma- 
jority of a fragmentary Congress." The radical policy, he said, was "to 
prescribe the intelligent, the wealthy, the moral portion of the South, 
and to place over them the ignorant, the degraded, and the vicious." He 
pronounced the exclusion of that section of the country from Con- 
gressional representation in the winter of 1865-66 to be as great a 
crime as secession itself. Indeed, he declared that it exhibited still less 
wisdom and regard for the Constitution, while it was marked by an equal 
degree of recklessness of consequences. " The radicals," he bursts out in 
his indignation, "are managed and controlled by leaders who have no 
more respect for the Constitution than for an old almanac." 

Mr. Welles foresaw, with prophetic prescience, the misfortunes which 
would be the lot of the Southern people even should they be allowed 
by the North to reorganize their shattered industrial and social system 
without interference. "By forbearance and forgiveness," he said, as 
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early as 1863, " by wise and judicious management, those States may be 
restored to their places, and the people to their duty, but let us not begin 
by harsh assumption, for even with gentle treatment the work of re- 
storing will be slow." " There are two lines of acting," he remarked, 
with great earnestness, to Sumner before Mr. Lincoln's death ; " one is 
harsh, cold, distant, defiant — the other kind, conciliatory, and inviting. 
Which will sooner make us a united people V " We have a country to 
care for," he declared at a later period in a lofty strain of remonstrance, 
" and should, I think, exert ourselves to promote reconciliation and re- 
establish the Union in all its integrity at the earliest attainable mo- 
ment." He predicted that the grant of the right to vote would only 
precipitate calamity upon the negroes unless they were first prepared to 
use it properly. " No one," he said, " can claim that the blacks can exer- 
cise the franchise intelligently. Is it politic, wise, or right, when trying 
to restore peace and reconcile differences, to make so radical a change?" 
But it is not simply the new light which this diary throws on the 
course of memorable events which makes it so important, nor is it 
wholly the writer's extraordinary foresight in predicting the harvest of 
senseless political measures. Its pages offer the most unique portrait 
gallery to be found in the whole range of the historical literature of 
the United States. In this respect it rivals in value Clarendon's History, 
and for the same general reason — both writers were persons of uncommon 
penetration and discrimination, and both were delineating the characters 
of men whom they had known and studied at close quarters in a period 
of vast upheaval. 



Hail and Farewell. By George Moore. New York: D. Appleton 
& Company, 1911. 

This volume of desultory and casual conversation by George Moore is 
offered us as the first volume of a trilogy. Trilogies now being exceedingly 
popular, George Moore proposes to talk to us in three volumes of himself 
apropos of life in general. The present volume is the mere greeting, 
entitled Ave. Salve and Vale are to follow. Lest we should be moved tb 
take the present volume lightly, the publisher supplies a prefatory note to 
warn us that " a philosophy is indicated between the lines if the inter- 
viewer cares to read between the lines. This philosophy will transpire in 
the volume entitled Salve." One wonders whether "philosophy" is not 
rather a large word to express George Moore's temperament — a tempera- 
ment revealed by the fact that he adores Rubens and revels in the 
miles and miles of pink and fleshy females of that great painter. George 
Moore speaks of Symons as a man of " somewhat yellowish temperament." 
Moore himself would seem to be of a bright brick-red temperament with 
streaks of yellow and orange. The sense of sex is far too rampant for 
the taste and consciousness of most of us. Even his highest imaginative 
flights of poetry concerning women have an unpleasant, tinge to them. 

" For the sake of expressing myself, though I knew Edward would never 
understand, I told him that the coming of a woman into the room was 
like a delicious change of light. Without women, we should all be reason- 
able, Edward; there would be no instinct, and in a reasonable world what 
would that be like ?— a garden without flowers, music without melody. , . . 



